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Book Review Number 


The following reviews, except the first and the last, 
were prepared by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, associate secre- 
tary of the Department.—Tue Epiror. 


Must the Nation Plan? By Benson Y. Landis. New York, 

Association Press, 1934. Paper $1.25; cloth $2.00. 

Under this happily chosen title Dr. Landis follows up 
his earlier book, The Third American Revolution, with a 
treatment of the current crisis, which, while as timely as 
the other, has a value that is independent of the rapid shift 
of scenery at Washington. It is probably unique among 
books on the economic situation in that it contains an en- 
cyclopedia of information and opinion without any attempt 
to make the facts fit a thesis. Readers who want to be 
educated about the new trends and policies that have ap- 
peared in our economic and industrial life without being 
subjected to propaganda could scarcely turn to a better 
source. The method is very accurately described by 
Charles A. Beard, in his foreword. It is “the method of 
proposal, appeal, discussion, and resolution, followed by 
actions directed against the crisis in hand.” 

First comes an interpretative account of the various 
phases of present national policy—in industry, agricul- 
ture, finance and foreign relations—which are treated in 
the light of their origin and purpose. Then follows a 
discussion of emergent questions relating to an evaluation 
of the program—its soundness, its constitutionality, the 
validity of its experimental basis, and its implications for 
the future. Here the reader is furnished with the widest 
possible assortment of opinion expressed by the most rep- 
resentative voices. 

The Discussion Syllabus is an important feature. It 
contains not only a series of questions to which study 
groups may address themselves, but stimulating sugges- 
tions as to how to dig in to the problems presented and 
a succinct putting of the major conflicting opinions. A 
directory of the new government “alphabet” and of use- 
ful state agencies and a very useful bibliography are ap- 
pended to the volume. 

The book is written with an engaging simplicity and 
breeziness which, combined with its meaty quality, make 
it an exceptionally useful tool. F.E 


Statesmanship and Religion. By Henry A. Wallace. New 

York, Round Table Press, 1934. $2.00. 

Someone has said it is not remarkable that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the ideas he has been expressing; it 
is only remarkable that people should think them remark- 
able. This little book contains the Alden-Tuthill lectures 
delivered at the Chicago Theological Seminary and the 


substance of the address Mr. Wallace delivered before 
the special meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
in Washington, D. C., on December 7, 1933. (The ad- 
dress was published in full in INrForMATION Service, De- 
cember 16, 1933.) 

A friend recently remarked: “Wallace is doing well to 
quote the Hebrew prophets. They are always good— 
perhaps they always will be.” The first chapter is en- 
titled “The Spiritual Adventure of the Prophets.” Here 
Secretary Wallace reveals himself both a student and an 
interpreter. He believes that “the biblical record is heav- 
ily loaded on the side of the progressive independents.” 
There is some resemblance between the Hebrew proph- 
ets and “the sons of the wild jackasses.” He hopes, how- 
ever, that “we shall not need Elishas, Jehus and Rech- 
abites to cure the evils of this civilization by causing the 
blood to flow in the streets.” 

Mr. Wallace goes on to discuss “Spiritual Adventures 
of the Reformers.” He tells something of his own re- 
ligious autobiography, including his recent transfer from 
the United Presbyterian Church to a “high” Episcopal 
parish in Des Moines. He says that he has read both 
Catholic and Protestant books about the Reformers. He 
believes that their force has now spent itself—in fact, 
that it “has failed us.” The efforts of the Reformers, 
however, “did result in the generation of tremendous ma- 
terial power which expressed itself first in the creation of 
democratic institutions and second in science and the pro- 
duction of great capitalistic wealth.” 

He moves on to give his ideas of “The Great Spiritual 
Adventure of Our Age.” Here he reveals himself as a 
man of hope. He sees the possibility of great spiritual 
changes which might be “of lasting significance not only 
to this country, but to the whole world as well.” He ex- 
presses his deep concern about the purely nationalistic 
trends in this country and in other nations. The great 
task is to provide a religious motivation for supplanting 
rugged individualism with social control that will mean 
social justice. He pleads for a type of religion which will 
be truly catholic in the original sense of the term. If we 
cannot rise to accept a balanced abundance with clean 
and understanding hearts, then we may only wander in the 
wilderness for another forty years. 


Rural Sociology. By Carl C. Taylor. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1933. $3.25. 

This is a revision of a popular and widely used text. 
Dr. Taylor aims, as stated in the subtitle, to discuss rural 
sociology “in its economic, historical and psychological 
aspects.” 


= 
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For a text-book the style is interesting and light. There 
are numerous maps and charts. Dr. Taylor opens with 
a discussion of ‘The Rise and Nature of the Rural Prob- 
lem in the United States.” He points out that national 
concern over rural social problems is relatively recent; 
that, in fact, it has become intensified as urbanization has 
proceeded. At first there was fear that the cities would 
take so many people from the countryside that there wouid 
not be enough remaining to produce food. During the last 
decade the reasons for all such fears have been removed 
because of technical progress in agricultural produciion. 

Professor Taylor offers interesting interpretations of 
census data on life and labor on American farms. He 
marshals considerable evidence that farmers constitute a 
social class even though many and rapid changes are tak- 
ing place and it is difficult to predict the kind of rural life 
we will have in the future. 

Considerable attention is paid both to analyzing rural 
standards of living and to current suggestions for its 
improvement. There is a thorough consideration of ten- 
ancy and ownership, a subject to which the author gave 
close attention during a period of residence in North Car- 
olina. An interesting chapter on housing is followed by 
discussions of rural social institutions such as the school, 
the family, the church. Chapters on recreation and rural 
art are included. (There was a time when the chapter on 
art would not have appeared in a text-book on rural so- 
ciology. ) 

In Part [II the author considers “The American 
Farmer and His Society.” Here he reveals his grasp of 
the relation of agriculture to public affairs in the United 
States. He discusses farmers’ organizations, town-coun- 
try relations, the farmer and his government, and the 
farmer and civilization. Rural life, he thinks, has lagged 
behind urban civilization in most countries, but there is 
a possibility that American rural life may become unique 
and that ancient handicaps may be removed. 


American Farm Policy. By Wilson Gee. New York, W. W. 

Norton & Company, Inc., 1934. $1.50. 

A clear and fairly popular discussion of recent agricul- 
tural affairs and of the beginnings of the efforts of the 
present administration to rescue agriculture. Professor 
Gee, who is 2 member of the faculty of the University 
of Virginia, begins by sketching what evidence we have 
of early agricultural policies. He then comes to the dif- 
ficulties of the post-war period. Here he quotes from 
the message which Woodrow Wilson sent to Congress 
on March 3, 1921, when he vetoed the emergency tariff 
bill: “There are only three ways in which Europe can 
meet her part of her indebtedness, namely, by the estab- 
lishment of private credits, by the shipment of gold, or of 
commodities.” 

President Roosevelt’s campaign declarations in regard 
to agriculture are extensively treated. The purposes of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, including its credit 
sections, are then outlined. Reference is made to the 
increasing interest in the wise use of our farm land and 
of the necessity of planning in order to achieve this end. 

A chapter is devoted to the development of industry in 
the small rural community and one to the commodity 
dollar. Professor Gee then makes a plea for better gov- 
ernmental machinery in planning and closes with a 
chapter entitled “The Long Look Ahead.” Here he dis- 
cusses some of the alternatives before agriculture, includ- 
ing large scale corporation farming and collectivism 4@ la 
Russia. He believes that the type of agriculture which 
will persist in the United States is that of the family sized 


farm, but that in many sections its size needs to be in- 
creased in order to provide a better standard of living. 
He believes “it is not sentimentality to contend that always 
a considerable proportion of the American people should 
reside on farms... .” 


National Policies Affecting Rural Life. Proceedings of the 
16th American Country Life Conference. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. $2.00. 

This little volume presents in large part the papers and 
addresses given at the annual conference on the topic 
“National Policies Affecting Rural Life,” held at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, August 1-4, 1933. The 
presidential address by Henry C. Taylor, now the perma- 
nent delegate of the United States to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, was a thorough discus- 
sion of the agricultural situation in the United States and 
of the development of new policies looking toward social 
planning and the limitation of freedom in the interest of 
social control. Dr. Taylor said that, whether we like it or 
not, the United States is now on the road to nationalism, 
so far as its broad economic policies are concerned. He 
believes that this phase will be temporary, however, con- 
tinuing only until foreign markets can be opened again. 
He believes that the era may become one of national stock 
taking, in which efforts may be made not only to improve 
the economic situation but also to secure a wiser use of 
leisure, the building of a rural culture and a rural leader- 
ship. Our administration is calling for intensive volun- 
tary cooperation as well as providing for vigorous govern- 
mental intervention in agriculture. 


Secretary Wallace spoke on the subject “World Agri- 
culture—Its Significance for Rural America.” He men- 
tioned the role of science and invention and of the great 
possibilities in improving productivity. Technical ad- 
vances proceed while social organization lags. There is 
need for a revolution in point of view. Because we have 
not learned how to live with abundance, men go hungry 
and ragged. The welfare of mankind depends upon our 
achieving the discipline which will make us worthy to 
live with abundance. 


A Study of Rural Public Health Service. Edited by Allen 
W. Freeman, M.D. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
1933. $2.50. 

The results of a national study made for the Committee 
on Administrative Practice of the American Public Health 
Association are here presented. The report examines the 
types of organization which have been developed in the 
United States to bring modern health service to the rural 
community. It reveals that rural health service is under- 
going rapid changes, which are reflected in the wide 
variety of forms of organization. Obviously, the state 
department of health plays a most important part in the 
administration of health services in local areas. This is 
particularly the case where only part time local health 
service is rendered in the rural community. The county 
unit is the most approved form for provision of full time 
and adequate health facilities for rural areas. The principal 
difference in county health units is in the composition of 
the governing body or board. Descriptions are given of 
the sanitary, laboratory, maternity and infancy services 
which county health units render. 

It is concluded that progress depends upon a rounded 
development of county health units. Most of our existing 
county units are “organized with a budget and personnel 
barely sufficient to keep them alive and by no means ade- 
quate to the service expected of them.” It is also evident 
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that states must continue to pay a large part of the costs 
of rural health service. There will probably also have to 
be larger federal grants-in-aid if the small isolated units 
are to have good health service. 


Rural Crime Control. By Bruce Smith. New York, Institute 
of Public Administration, Columbia University, 1933. $2.00. 
This study, made possible by a grant from the Bureau of 

Social Hygiene, aims to define the problem of rural crime, 

“to trace the causes for recent developments which have 

made that problem more acute, and critically to examine 

the functioning of various criminal justice agencies which 
are directly concerned with its treatment and solution.” 

Mr. Smith contends that the suppression of rural crime 

has now become “a task of the first magnitude,” yet the 

machinery of rural justice has gone on unchanged through- 
out the centuries. Our local institutions may be traced 
to Anglo-Saxon and Norman England. 

There has been some development of county police 
forces, and rural communities have a special interest in 
the development of state police systems. This is particu- 
larly the case when their own inadequate local officers are 
unable to cope with criminals who have quick means of 
transportation. 

In his concluding chapter entitled “Outlines of Future 
Development” Mr. Smith points out the great resistance 
of rural people to changing their institutions. There is 
need to transfer functions now performed locally to coun- 
ties and to states. A small amount of experimentation is 
going on. It is evident that our existing system of local 
government is obsolete, but it appears that only through 
the costly lessons of experience do movements for the 
improvement of local government take shape. 


Religion in the Highlands. By Elizabeth R. Hooker. With 
a Section on Missionary and Philanthropic Schools by 
Fannie W. Dunn. New York, The Home Missions Council, 
105 East 22d Street, 1933. $1.50. 

The authors present the results of a study made by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research at the request 
of the Joint Committee on Comity and the Five Year Pro- 
gram, representing the Home Missions Council, the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions, the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the Community Church Workefs. Field 
surveys were made of 17 counties (in a few instances 
only major parts of counties). 

The book contains the most comprehensive and recent 
information about the churches of the Appalachian High- 
lands. It opens with a thorough description of the ante- 
cedents, cultural, racial and religious, of the people who 
live in the Highlands. “The seeds of the English migra- 
tion go back to the rise of the Lollards in the fourteenth 
century” and many of the religious ideas of the Lollards 
are still with us. Numerous other population and religious 
movements have affected the Highlands however. There 
were German, Huguenot, Scotch Irish, as well as English 
immigrants. 

The Southern Highlands are still to a great extent a 
land of isolation. The population is also marked by ex- 
treme poverty. Certain sections are decidedly overpopu- 
lated. Health conditions are bad in spite of pure air and 
much out-door life. 

On the Appalachian Plateau church budgets per county 
range from $171 per year to $245 per year. The methods 
of the churches are largely revivalist. Churches are 
chiefly neighborhood institutions, located without refer- 
ence to any definite policy. 

Dr. Dunn reports a study of 150 missionary philan- 
thropic schools. Their condition is unstable. Since 1921 
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mission support has been entirely withdrawn from at 
least 22 schools. Some schools are relinquishing part of 
their elementary or secondary instruction to the public 
school system while they retain their educational functions. 
“Adult education, and education of youth not likely to be 
benefited by a conventional college education are new 
fields in which pioneering is needed, and pioneering is us- 
ually private before it is taken up hy the general public.” 


Countrywide Library Service. Edited by Ethel M. Fair. 

Chicago, American Library Association, 1934. $2.50. 

Miss Fair is director of the library school of the New 
Jersey College for Women. The volume contains a 
thorough and readable account of methods of making 
books available among a scattered population. This is 
one of the chief unsolved problems of the library move- 
ment in this country. Considerable attention is paid to 
the development of the country life movement in the 
United States and to the evolution of the country library 
as an informal part of that movement. Lately, a prefer- 
ence for larger units is developing. Counties are com- 
bining to provide library services, but there seems to be 
a need for a unit between the state library and the small 
community, even though the community may have its 
own library. 

The town library, in and of itself, seems doomed to in- 
effective service unless it has an unusually resourceful 
librarian willing to work for nothing or almost nothing. 
It can only render good service when the state supplements 
its book supply. This volume gives numerous illustrations 
of types of libraries developed. It contains an extensive 
bibliography which includes references not only to titles 
available in the United States but to the literature of 
library movements of other countries. 


The Cotton Cooperatives in the Southeast. By Wilson Gee 
and E. A. Terry. New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1933. $3.25. 

This is a thorough study both of the plight of Southern 
agriculture and of the emergence of cooperative institu- 
tions in the Southeast. It is an important contribution to 
the literature of economic cooperation in the United States. 
There are references to federal assistance to cooperative 
organizations, but the situation is thus summed up: “The 
principal deficiency in the whole situation resides in the 
attitude of the masses of the cotton farmers themselves. 
They have not yet realized that the fight of the co- 
operatives is a battle for the farmers themselves and that 
the larger the measure of support given these associations, 
the more effectively they can aid the growers and the 
more quickly they can achieve the needed reforms in the 
marketing situation throughout the cotton belt.” 


Social Change and the New Deal. Edited by William F. Og- 
burn. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. $1.00. 
In May of each year the American Journal of Sociology 

publishes a collection of papers on social changes during 

the previous calendar year. It was decided, because of 
the extraordinary series of events during 1933, to limit 
the volume to a series of topical articles under the gen- 
eral theme of “Social Change and the New Deal.” 
Thirteen articles deal with such subjects as economic 
recovery, money and finance, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, agricultural relief, education, the Tennessee 

Valley experiment, and social philosophy. The authors 

are all social scientists. 

It is difficult to review a compact little volume of the 
nature just described. We quote only from the abstract 
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of the statement on social philosophy, written by Pro- 
fessor Robert M. Maclver, of Columbia University : “Un- 
der the guise of a recovery program an anti-individualist 
trend has been institutionally established, strongly sup- 
ported at the present time by public opinion. But the in- 
stitutions in which the new trend is embodied can be 
captured by one or other of very diverse purposes, and 
the issue between them is still very uncertain. In- 
cidentally, the change of direction toward socio-economic 
planning indicates a new role for the sociologist.” 


A Living From the Land. By William B. Duryee. New York, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. $1.50. 

The Secretary of Agriculture of the State of New Jer- 
sey presents in this volume a popular handbook for the 
homesteader. Secretary Duryee points out that “home- 
steading days are here again.” There is a movement to 
the land. More people are living on farms than at any 
time in the history of our nation. The book contains prac- 
tical essays of advice to those who are turning from the 
city to the country. Mr. Duryee tells about the mistakes 
that are most frequently made by the modern homesteader, 
closing each chapter with a number of “do's” and “don’t’s.” 
He thus attempts to give some guidance to one of the 
really great population movements in American history. 


Yearbook of Agriculture 1933. Washington, D. C., Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington, at $1.00 
This volume consists largely of economic and social 

data for the year 1932. It includes the report of the Sec- 

retary of Agriculture to the President; a narrative of 
some 90 pages, summing up the multifarious activities of 

this large and active federal department. There is a 

special section on agriculture and the world crisis. Here 

it is pointed out that the exchange value of farm products 
was in 1932 at the lowest point in 60 years. Farmers 
were especially hard hit because costs did not decline as 
rapidly as prices for farm products. To understand the 
drive for farm relief one must recognize that the basic 
demand of the agricultural population is for “fair ex- 
change value.” To restore that fair exchange value is the 
primary purpose of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
The Yearbook of Agriculture is a standard reference 
work, containing over 300 pages of statistical information, 
some of it running back as far as the year 1880. . 


The Distribution of Government Owned Wheat and Cotton. 


Washington, D. C., The American Red Cross. 1934. 

This official report by the Red Cross describes its dis- 
posal of surplus commodities as authorized by Congress 
in the years 1932-1933. The book tells about the dis- 
tribution of 85 million bushels of wheat and 844,063 bales 
of cotton to the needy and distressed people of the United 
States. In connection with this project some of the 
operations were remarkable, considering the time in which 
they were carried out. For example, Congress made no 
provision for expenses of transportation, processing or 
weaving. It was found possible to arrange for these ex- 
penses by payments “in kind.” 


Manual of Emergency Recovery Agencies and Facilities. 
Washington, D. C., The National Emergency Council, 1934. 


$1.50 for calendar year 1934. 

A loose-leaf book which enables one to keep in touch 
with the new agencies established by the federal govern- 
ment. About a score of the agencies are described by 
means of the question and answer method. The book 
thus becomes a primer of the New Deal. 


The answers to all the questions bear the signature of 
the administrator of the agency and its counsel. The latest 
revision includes a supplement describing the purposes of 
the newly created Federal Housing Administration. 

Subscription to the Manual may be made by addressing 
the National Emergency Council, Washington. Remit- 
tances by check or money order must be made payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

In this connection it may be noted that the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the National Recovery Administration has 
available without charge a mimeographed document en- 
titled The New Deal in Action. It is a brief official out- 
line of the entire recovery program. 


One Year of the AAA; The Record Reviewed. By Chester C. 
Davis. Washington, D. C., Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. No. G-14. 1934. 

This is a reprint of an article written by Mr. Davis 
which appeared in the New York Times of June 3, 1934. 
He points out that over 3 million farmers in 48 states 
have been organized into county production-control as- 
sociations. They have signed contracts “which make them 
voluntary partners in planning their production and im- 
proving their incomes.” 


America’s Answer—Consumers’ Cooperation. A Challenge and 
a Call to Action. By E. R. Bowen. New York, the Co- 
operative League. 10 cents. 

The author discusses in lively fashion the meaning of 
consumers’ cooperation and makes a plea for action to 
further the movement. He is the new secretary of the 
Cooperative League of America. Some of the chapter 
titles are “The Four Proposed Solutions,’ “Why Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation Is Necessary,” “What Consumers’ 
Cooperation Does,” “How Consumers’ Cooperation 
Grows,” “Organize a Consumers’ Cooperative,” “Study 
Consumers’ Cooperation,” “Start a Consumers’ Coop- 
Club.” 

The pamphlet will be found useful by ministers and 
social workers who wish to inform themselves about con- 
sumers’ cooperation and by those who wish to give active 
assistance to it. 


Trip to Russia. By Leonard K. Elmhirst. 

Republic, Inc. 1934. $1.00. 

Mr. Elmhirst went to Russia for four weeks in the fall 
of 1932 to study new agricultural methods for use at his 
own experimental farm in England. He kept a diary of 
his observations and impressions, which he was persuaded 
to publish. 

While occupied mainly with the large farms and labora- 
tories, he took notice of anything he came across, and has 
succeeded in putting the reader in intimate contact with 
the life of the people. He is optimistic about the technical 
advancement and improvement of managerial efficiency in 
the large establishments, but contends that collectivization 
has caused loss of initiative and interest on the part of the 
peasants. The profit motive is still a strong factor to be 
contended with, and the attack on the kulaks was resented 
by people outside this class because “‘kulakism” is a “state 
of mind” universal among the peasants. The co-existence 
of a government market and an ‘‘open market” is another 
source of confusion and dissatisfaction. 

The most significant thing in Russia is the spirit and 
vigor of the workers; the conviction that a better future 
lies ahead spurs them on in spite of tremendous obstacles. 
.\ more sympathetic attitude toward Russia on the part of 
the outside world, the author believes, would go far to 
relieve the tension now prevalent within the country. 
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